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taker-ill; others called me a miner, 
Jew, swaddler, or any term of scorn 
and contempt they could devise at 
that moment, and the consequence 
was, tbat 1 sometimes travelled 
whole days without soiling to the 
Value of sixpence. 

" Trred of proverbs, and formal 
honesty, I have ever since followed 
the practice of alt person* of my 
profession, asking large prices, and 
taking them too when I can get 
them, and thus 1 lea I a merry ramb- 
ling lite ; my chief study the wuiois 
and caprices of the public. Yon 
Smile, perhaps, at my slender means 
of gratifying the fantasies of man- 
kind ; 1 own it appears rather a 
riddle ; however it is easily unravel- 
led ; observe those specimens. This 
picture, from the Sugar- Island press; 
which now hears tlie name of the 
' Prince Regent,' once bore that of 
' Frederic of Prussia,' and bad long 
a good sale, even after the natural 
death of that hero. The name at length 
gave place to that of ' James £»rl 
of Charlemont, General of the Irish 
Volunteers j' it was then prized 
more than ever j the sooty walls of 
each cottage might be said to shine 
nun him, and celebrated ' Free 
Trade Paddy.' Uoder its present 
name of ' Prince, Uegettt,' it for 
dame lime sold well, but the people 
now seeing the difference between 
' George Prince ot' Wales/ and the 
' Prince ttegtut,' have lost all relish 
In the picture/ which now is only 
bought tor the hoe figure of the 
huise on which he is tuuuiued. Titis 
hero was once called ' .Sir William 
Howe, but then sold very poorly j 
however on 'receiving its present 
name, ' Bonaparte,' it inane ample 
amends for its , former slowness of 
sale, for towards him the public 
have shown a constancy very dif- 
ferent ironi that to the Hegent. 
General, Consul, or Lmperor, have 
been ail alike ) there has been no 



decrease worth notice in sale, how- 
ever different the actions of the per- 
son it pretends to represent ; and 
he stilt continues to be the chief 
ornament of the country houses. 
The annexed iutpertect sketch 
of bis life, is often the basis of po- 
litical conversation." 

After some remarks on similar 
subjects, but much less worthy of 
notice than the foregoing, my nar- 
rator concluded; and after satisfying 
the landlord, we shook hands and de- 
parted. Leaving Ballyearryj i pass- 
ed its antient church, mow a ruin; 
it presents nothing lemarkable. 
("to be continued.) 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY WILLIAM B. 

NEIfcSOU,' AS PRESIDENT ot TUB 

belfast historic society, at thb 
close or the session, exdinu 
june i813....pk£s£nt, nineteen 
membtks, forty one strangers. 
Gentlemen, 
^HE laws of the Society direct 
that each session shall be closed 
by an oration from the chair, in 
which the objects of the Society 
are to be particularly detailed, and, 
a view taken of the progress it has 
made iu the course of tue session, 
it is in the performance of 
that duty I now rise to address you, 
and aware, as I am, of my total in- 
ability to do the subject that justice 
it deserves; feeling as i do, tbat to 
the ncecsstry requisites 1 am mora 
than deficient, i am only eiiconr- 
aged to proceed by the .certain eon. 
viction, timt the audience k hav« 
the honour to address, will attribute 
nij errors t»> my tuexpertcote, ra- 
ther than to my will. However, 
wanting. 1 may ue in capacity, none 
can feel more solicitous forthe welfare 
of the Society, or be uioic sincerely 
d* voted to its iutcresw. Aiiow in* 
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then to solicit your indulgence; par- 
don theerrorsof my judgment, and 
believe me when I assure you, they 
spring not from my heart. 

On the present occasion, each of 
of the members possesses the privi- 
lege of introducing an unlimited 
number of strangers, that the pub- 
lic may thus have an opportunity 
of judging of the merits of the 
institution, and the inducements to 
enter into it. 

It may not therefore be unneces- 
sary before I proceed to a detail of 
the objects contemplated on its form- 
ation,' to take a cursory view of the 
regulations of the society, for the 
information of such of our visitors 
as may not be acquainted with 
them. 

When the Society was first estab- 
lished its meetings were held week- 
ly, but as this was found to en- 
croach too much upon the timeof such 
members, as were engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, they are in future, 
by a laie regulation, to be but once 
a fortnight. 

There are two classes, Ihe one for 
the study of history, and the other 
of the constitution and laws of Eng- 
land ; each of these classes under- 
goes an examina'ion by one of its 
Own members, from half past seven 
till eight o'clock, when the debate 
commences. 

At every meeting a debate takes 
place, the subject of which has been 
determined a fortnight before. 

The choice of the question rests 
with the majority of the members 
present. 

Two members are appointed to 
open the debate, the one to support 
the negative, the other the affirma- 
tive of the question. The remain- 
der of the members deliver their 
sentiments afterwards as they may 
think proper. 

The business of the Society com- 
mences at half past seven, and at or 



before eleven, according to the 
length of the debate, the question is 
put from the cbair, and the deci- 
sion of the Society recorded on the 
journals. 

Before the president leaves the 
chair, a ballot takes place lor the 
best speaker; the papers are depos- 
ited in a box, which is not opened till 
the close of the session, and that 
member for whom there appears a 
majority of votes receives a silver 
medal. This is to excite emulation, 
and of course, to induce a more ex- 
tensive preparation for the subject 
of debate. 

A silver medal is also awarded 
to the member of each of the two 
classes, who may give the most cor- 
rect answers in the course of the 
session. 

All the offices of the Society are 
elective, except those of the presi- 
dent and debaters, which are filled 
in rotation. 

I shall for the present content 
myself with this sketch of the consti- 
tution and arrangements of the So- 
ciety, satisfied thai enough has been 
said to explain its system. Any of 
our visitors who may be desirous of 
more particular information will be 
furnished by the secretary with a 
copy of our laws. 

After having stated the principles 
on which the Society is founded, 
need I add, that in admitting new 
members, we require from no man 
in what manner he worhips that 
God we all adore; here the toul De- 
mon of Bigotry dare not enter ! We 
believe religion to be a concern be- 
tween man and his Creator, and we 
know that the wretch who presumes 
to dictate to his fellow creatures the 
mode of their belief, or to impose a 
penalty on the exercise of this sa- 
cred right, is alike distinguished by 
bis senseless folly in the eyes of 
man, as bis daring impiety in the 
sight of the Most High ! 
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I have now gentlemen, made you 
acquainted with the system and re- 
gulations of theSocieiy, and if these 
regulations did not direct me to no- 
tice more particularly the benefits 
resulting from U, I should feel it 
unnecessary to proceed further. To 
describe its system, is in my opinion, 
to demonstrate its. utility, and to no- 
tice its objects is the highest pane- 
gyric it could receive. 

The class fur the study of the 
constitution and 'be laws of Eng- 
land, was established, that the mem- 
ber* becoming acquainted with the 
fundamental principles of govern* 
meat in general, and the details a-, 
dopted for the regulation of' society 
in this country, might be the better 
fitted for their conduct .through life. 
The advantages to be derived frj.m 
this class are so obvious, it is total- 
ly unnecessary to enlarge upon them. 
At the same time that man learns 
his own rights, he is taught to resr 
pect the rights of others ; and while 
Knowledge points out to hjm his ele- 
vated rank in the scale of existence, 
she* shows him in their true colours, 
the relations of man in society - she 
instructs us in the tkuies we owe 
to each other, and sj>e teaches that 
in the right or wrong performance 
of those duties rests the, happiness 
or the misery of the human race. 

The bqok selected by the Society 
as the guide of this class is Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone's Commentaries. 

But, however necessary and bene- 
ficial a class for this study may have 
appeared, {have no hesitation in 
deciariagjtbat it yield^jn importance 
to that for *hje *wdy, of ,histi>ry« 

Of all otter b*aucbes -of educa- 
tion, tilts is the one which tends most 
to elevate . the heart, refine the 
judgment, expand the intellectual 
powers, and invigorate the under- 
standing' 

la the page of history we view 
mankind and the materials of which 



they are composed without the bias 
of interest, or the piejudice of par- 
ty. At the remote, impartial dis- 
tance of posterity, mankind view 
with calmness those passions which 
convulsed the world id- former ages. 

From the study of history the 
mind not only becomes habituated 
to the knowledge of virtue and vice, 
but its very principles are fixed by 
reflection. Virtue is in itseif so 
lovely,' that when beheld without 
disguise, it must ever command our 
admiration, and to admire, in the 
breast of youth, what is it but the 
spur to imitate ! So is it with Vice, 
we have but to behold her stripped 
of her allurements and deprived of 
he/ colouring, we recoil with hor- 
ror from the frightful picture. 

It is this circumstance that gives 
the study of history so distinguished 
a pre-eminence; mankind there 
appear to os undisguised, we burn 
to emulate their virtues, or we learn 
to abhor. their vices, because the in- 
dividual who possessed either appears 
to us without the gloss of prejudice 
or interest. 

Such gentlemen, are the advan- 
tages arising from the establishment 
of the classes, but the amazing fa- 
cilities aii'urded by the debates to 
the progress of that invaluable bless- 
ing,. Knowledge, justly entitle th;s 
branch of the Society's employments 
to Ktill higher eulogium. 

The information possessed by each 
individual upon the subject of dis- 
cussion, becomes in a moment the 
property of the whole; mutual ideas 
are communicated for mutual im- 
provement ; the errors of prejudice 
are corrected by being exposed; 
the veil they formed is drawn a- 
side, and Truth again appears in all 
her native loveliness. 

Must, justly gentlemen, should I 
deserve the charge of presumption, 
were 1 to expatiate on the high im- 
portance and eminent advantages 
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of knowledge to mankind. Were 
I to question for a moment the uni- 
versal opinion on this subject, i 
should be but insulting my audience 
and* degrading myself. God be 
praised ! the gloomy age of super- 
stition and bigotry is now passing 
rapidly away. The sun of Know- 
ledge has risen upon the earth to 
pierce through the clouds of error 
that would impede its progress, and 
to shed light and liberality o'er the 
habitable globe. 

in what respect bat in knowledge 
is man superior to the brutes ? Have 
they not their appetites, their pas- 
sions, their pleasures i Are they 
not even distinguished by many of 
our moral attainments, by industry, 
foresight, and courage i You pos- 
sess no enjoyments in which they 
do not partake, but those which a- 
rise from the cultivation of the men- 
tal powers. Hence the man who 
neglects the acquisition of know- 
ledge, not only deprives himself of 
the highest and most lasting enjoy- 
ment a rational being can possibly 
possess, but voluntarily relinquishes 
the high privileges of his nature, 
to degrade himself to the level of 
the brute creation. 

Beneficial as an institution such 
as this must be, wherever it may 
be established, it is in a large com- 
mercial town such as Belfast, that 
it is truly indispensable. With alt 
the eminent advantages that accom- 
pany the pursuit of commerce, if 
the habits it produces are not check- 
ed in their progress, they have a 
tendency to smother all that is no- 
ble, generous, and candid in the 
breast of man. What a salutary 
check then must this Society be, to 
so dangerous an influence. When 
we meet here, it is to recollect we 
were born fur other purposes than 
merely to vegetate through life. We 
forget for a time our various pro- 
fessions to remember we are men. 



I may ask iB the words of the 
poet — 

" Lift's whole business, is it to bask i* th' 

sun, 
To eat, to sleep, to drink, 
If so a snail were happy on a south era 

wall." 

Commerce is an enemy to virtue, 
she is the parent of distrust and sus- 
picion ; she calls into action the 
vilest passions of human nature, 
sordid avarice, and selfish interest ; 
'inder her baneful influence the fin- 
est sensibility becomes callous, the 
heart that once beat warmly to e- 
very noble and generous sentiment, 
is cold and contracted, and the high 
serse of honour, the only bond of 
confidence among men, is deadened 
or destroyed. 

I have only, gentlemen, to refer 
you to the history of nations solely 
commercial, to prove the justice of 
my remarks. Pbenicia and Carthage 
in the ancient world, and some o- 
thers in the modern are striking 
examples. They commenced in- 
deed with industry, but devoting 
themselves solely to its pursuits, they 
soon proceeded to luxury, and hav- 
ing gone <iown the stream of vice 
and dissipation, they were swallow- 
ed op for ever in the whirlpool of 
destruction. 

Let us then profit by their <.■*- 
ample, and while we imitate their 
industry, let us not forget to cherish 
that attention to virtue and know- 
ledge, by wanting which they pe- 
rished. 

Nor is it alone ©u account of -the 
amazing facilities it affords the pro- 
gress of knowledge that this Society 
is intitltd to admiration; it con- 
nects with this advantage another 
of no trifling nature, that of learn- 
ing to speak in public with grace 
and fluency. 

Besides the gratification that the 
possession of this elegant accom- 
plishment must at ail times afJutJ, 
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with the citizens of a free state, it 
is almost indispensable; they hare 
public duties to perform, on which 
it mav be necessary for them to de- 
liver their sentiments, as at town 
meetings, public committees, Sfc. 
The decree of influence they 
possess in those places,. depends fre- 
quently almost as much on the man- 
ner of expressing their opinions, as 
tiie matter contained in them. . Nor 
is this confined to speaking in pub- 
lic ; the advantage of a graceful and 
easy delivery, is carried into pri- 
vate company. 

Jt is much "to be reiretted that the 
modern world, is so very far behind 
the ancient in the art of eloquence. 
The discovery of printing has, in 
some measure, superceded its ne- 
cessity ; but the influence attendant 
upou it, and the prepossession it 
creates almost involuntarily, must 
ever remain without change. 

Let us then rouse from our lethar- 
gy, that posterity may not be' left 
to doubt whether man in the pre- 
sent day, possessed the same facul- 
ties, of reason, or the same faculties 
of utterance with man in the anci- 
ent world ! Can they avoid sut?h 
a conclusion, when they find so no- 
ble and useful an attainment so ut- 
terly neglected. 

With us indeed there are not 
waiuiug peculiar inducements. Elo- 
quence seems almost a native of our 
soil. The Ityely imagination, the 
warm feelings, the correct taste, and 
extensive genius, that mark the Irish 
character peculiarly fit them to ex- 
cel in oratory. 

Where were there ever heaTd finer 
bursts of eloquence, than in the par- 
liament of Ireland : that parliament 
or which Mr. Grattan said, " it 
would have done honour to Rome, 
when Home did honour to human 
nature!" That parliament whose loss 
every patriot will bitterly deplore 
as the greatest of national calami- 



ties, as the grave of oar nationa. 
existence ! 

But gentlemen, white I dwell with 
so much pleasure, and so much 
pride on the merits of this noble in- 
stitution, it is not without pain I 
am compelled to advert to its present 
situation. I would address myself 
to the members of the Society, and 
pardon me gentlemen, when I tell 
you in the language of truth, that 
individual exertion has been want- 
ing. The necessary information on 
the subject of debate has been nei- 
ther acquired nor communicated to 
the proper extent, too frequently 
indeed, it has been grossly neglected : 
while upon several occasions a de- 
gree of apathy has appeared, which 
cannot be viewed without the deep- 
est regret. 

Let me implore you then, as you. 
value the existence of the Society, 
as you value the inestimable bless- 
ings that flow from knowledge, and 
all the rational enjoyments a human 
being can possess, ta fulfil with aeal 
and ardoqr your respective duties, 
to obtain all the information on the 
subject of debate your opportunities 
may admit of, and to add your stock 
of knowledge to the general heap. 

Imitate the example described by 
the poet — 

« Deed* »f eternal fame were done, 
Each on himtelf relied, a* only in hit arm 
The moment lay of victory." 

It is now in its infancy, the Society 
requires yonr support, with you it 
rests whether it shall exist or perish, 
and as you acquit yourselves on this 
occasion, it will redound to your 
eternal honour, or yqur everlasting 
disgrace. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, the pre- 
sumption of this address; to most 
ol those charges, I tfiay myself plead 
guilty, but you are to remember, I 
no longer address you in my indi- 
vidual capacity. I am placed here 
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in the performance of an important 
duty, and in the discbarge of that 
duty say only guides are sincerity 
apd truth. 

The circumstances indeed in which 
the Society has been for sometime 
placed, with the frequent change in 
the place of meeting, have been ra- 
ther unfavourable; but arrange- 
ments are now made which will e- 
stablish our independence, and free 
the Society for the future from sub- 
jection to the caprice of individuals. 
As is natural with all young insti- 
tutions, defects have appeared in its 
minor arrangements of sufficient im- 
portance to caW for a committee, 
which is to sit during the recess, 
and from whose labours we may 
hope for a discovery of the proper 
remedies. 

And now, gentlemen, that I am 
about to conclude, permit me to ex- 
press my acknowledgments for the 
honour you have conferred upon me op 
this occasion. Allow me also ta assure 



you, that my most active and un- 
wearied exertjons, shall be employed 
for the support of the Belfast His- 
toric Society, till the pulse of life 
shall cease to vibrate in this bosom. 
I feel indeed the truth of our hon- 
ojurary .member's observation, "it 
will yet flourish and spread magni- 
ficently." The progress of virtue and 
knowledge cannot be beheld with in- 
difference by that Being, who is 
himself the fountain of all truth and 
justice. He will bless with his pro- 
tection an institution, framed in the 
mildest spirit of philanthropy, pure 
in its principle, benevolent in its 
views, and established for objects 
the most important, add the most in- 
viting to which man can direct his 
attention, the acquisition of know* 
Udge, and the discovery of truth. 

[Other speeches delivered by the 
Presidents of the Historic Society, 
will be given in succeeding numbers of 
the Belfast Magazine.} 
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MEMOIRS or MAJOR JOHN CART- 
WRIGHT. 

HPHE irresistible curiosity which is 
felt to learn the particulars of 
in* 1 Hires of persons who attain to 
high fame is a laudaWe feeling, cal» 
ciliated to produce good effects by 
stimulating to follow the instructive 
example, especially when by a strict 
adherence to virtue and principle, 
the character is deserving of inula. 
tion. 

As the attention of the readers 
of the Belfast Magazine has been 
Called to the perusal of a series of 
letters by Major Cartwright, on 
Parliamentary Reform, it may be 
highly interesting to many of them 
to have an ooportonity of becoming 



better acquainted with the excellent 
writer, a man of singularly upright 
intentions, and of peculiar honesty, 
the following memoir of his life is 
therefore extracted from " Public 
Characters of 1799-1800." It is to 
be regretted that no authentic ac. 
count can be procured ot the trans- 
actions of his life from that date to 
the present time ; during which 
period he has been zealously active 
in the promotion of the great cause 
of Parliamentary Reform, But if 
a roan's writings are aliowtd to be 
a commentary on his actions, AI»jor 
Cartwright's letters, as published 
in successive numbers of this work, 
may serve in some measure as a con- 
tinuation of his memoirs ; they will 



